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general till they rise to the ideas of the Good, the Just, and the Beautiful. But instead of the many ideas Plato speaks also of one general and eternal pattern of the world which, like the idea of God, is not the Creator himself, nor yet separable from him. This pattern, though eternal, is yet a creation, though an eternal creation, a world of thought prior to the world of sense1. This comes very near to the Stoic Logos, as known to Philo.
In other places Plato admits a highest idea which allows of no higher one, the last that can be known, the idea of the Good, not simply in a moral, but likewise in a physical and metaphysical sense, the $&m-mum Bowum. This highest idea of the Good is what in religious language would be called the Supreme Being or God. But Plato, as far as I can judge3 is never quite explicit in telling us what he conceived this Good to be. It is true he speaks of it as the Lord of Light (E/epubl. vi. 508), and he speaks of the sun as the son of the Good, whom the Good begat in his own likeness, to be in the visible world in relation to sight and the things of sight, .what the Good is in the intellectual world in relation to mind and the things of mind. . . . And the soul, he continues,c is like the eye: when resting upon that on which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and understands, and is radiant with intelligence. . . . And that which imparts truth to the known and the power of knowing to the knower is what I would have you term the Idea of Good.'
Here Plato leaves us, nor is he more explicit as to what the relation of that Idea of Good is to the other ideas, and how it can fulfil all that the old idea of 1 Jowett, Introd. to the Timaeus, p. 568.